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FOR PERFECT PICTURES 


Voigtlander 
Imperial Shutter 


forms the strongest combination ever 
placed in the hands of a 


photographer. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS TO 
THE SOLE IMPORTERS 


BENJAMIN FRENCH & CO. 


319 WASHINGTON ST. (opp. Old South), BOSTON, MASS. 
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Raymond & Whitcomb’s Tours. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


WINTER TOURS TO CALIFORNIA. 


Leaving Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, November 6, December 11, 1899, 
January 11 and 23, February 1, 8, 13, and 22, and-March 6 and 15, 1900. 


Special Trains of Vestibuled Palace Cars, a Choice of Routes and Entire 
Freedom of Action while on the Pacific Coast. 


Special Tours to the Pacific Coast (personally conducted throughout), 
leaving November 6, January 11, February 1, 8, and 22, and on 
other dates during the winter and early spring. 


GRAND TOURS THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES OF MEXICO 
(Continuing through California, or returning direct from Mexico, as preferred), 
January 11 and February 1 and 22, 1g00. 

Florida Tours during February, circulars now in preparation. 


INDEPENDENT RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


by all the leading lines. Special attention is given to this important branch of 
our business, and the fullest information regarding hotels and routes, both 
American and foreign, will be cheerfully given. Cabins on steamers, sleeping-car 
and drawing-room accommodations, etc., secured in advance. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, BOSTON. 
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Short-Days 
Dark-Days 
Busy- Days 


all are 


Dekko-Days 


SUNLIGHT 


ELECTRIC LIGHT All Work Well 


GASLIGHT 
LAMPLIGHT with DEKKO. 


CANDLE LIGHT 


Develops by artificial light or subdued daylight. 
No “Dark Room” needed. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


For sale by all dealers. , 
Rochester, N. Y- 
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Edwin P. Wells. 


DAGUERRE MONUMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C 
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Photographing Statuary 


EDWIN P. 


N this branch of pho- 
tographic work there 
is probably no factor 
of greater impor- 
tance for success 
than lighting. The 
quality of work is al- 

ways measured by the cleverness with 
which this feature is handled. In- 
deed, no class of pictures is more 
effective than these, but they must 
be well lighted, or the effect is en- 
tirely spoiled. Pleasing results in 
light and shade can only be secured 
by watching intently and studying the 
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WELLS 


varying dispositions of light upon the 
subjects to be photographed. Hav- 
ing lately had occasion to photograph 
some equestrian statues at Washing- 
ton, D.C., the above facts have been 
brought very forcibly to my attention. 
Perhaps my experience in this direc- 
tion may prove of some interest and 
serve as a guide for others. The 
great difficulty with the Daguerre 
monument, which stands in an open 
parkway leading up to the Smith- 
sonian, were the black hard shadows 
and accentuated high lights on the 
female figure in the foreground. 
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These were softened considerably by 
watching for a moment in the day 
when the monument was bathed in 
a subdued light. It cost me several 
trips to the spot, but my patience 
was at last rewarded. 

My camera, an ordinary 5 x 7 
kodak (Eastman) with B. & L. 
shutter, 32 opening and ,}; speed, is 
furnished with a Zeiss lens. I ex- 
posed fully and used as developer 
hydrochinone and metol, carrying 
development quite far. The results 
as seen, especially in the Lafayette 
and General Thomas monuments, 
sharp definition clear up to the edges, 
and such points as required to be 
brought into strong relief are excel- 


™~ 


good lens, working at its best, gives 
quite as much definition as a very 
rapid plate can record. Meanwhile, 
it is scarcely necessary to add that 
by a judicious system of printing and 
the subordination of certain parts the 
harsh, matter-of-fact negative can be 
transformed into a print full of life 
and feeling,—such a print as will 
convey to the mind those impressions 
which the worker felt when he made 
the exposure. Finally, let me express 
the hope that this kind of photogra- 
phy may increase. Our large cities 
are filled with choice specimens in 
bronze and marble of the sculptor's 
art. There is an indefinable charm 
in becoming familiar with them by 


Edwin P. Wells. 


lently portrayed as high lights. The 
plates used were Cramer isochro- 
matic, medium grade. The capacity 
of this plate for recording detail — in 
other words, its fineness of grain — is 
remarkable, as the pictures will show. 
And I am now convinced that any 
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GEN. THOMAS MONUMENT 


‘studying their beauties and 


Franklin Eng. Co. 


trans- 
ferring them to paper. You wil] then 
discover that the hour they will impress 
you most is toward the close of day, 
when the long light throws slanting 
shadows and the air is filled with suf- 
fused lights and shades. 
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Edwin P. Wells LAFAYETTE MONUMENT Franklin Eng. Co 


Edwin P. Wells. GEN. JACKSON MONUMENT Franklin Eng. Ce 
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Don’t put Your Camera Away 


H, A. BEASLEY 


of us when 
autumn comes cease 
to darken the doors 
of the stock-houses. 
Visions of chilled 
hands and wet shoes 
make us think the 
dry plate manufacturer has no further 
need for profits, and, consequently, 
we do our best, individually, to keep 


I wish to appeal. One hears fre- 
quent complaints about the difficulty 
of rendering the variegated foliage 
so prevalent the early part of fall, 
but most of the complaints are from 
those who do not use isochromatic or 
orthochromatic plates in their work. 
Have you been using isos? If not, 
you should hie yourself to the nearest 
stock-house, and lay in a dozen or two. 


H. A. Beasley. 


from buying the double boxes with 
their rich silver contents. In fact, 
we are apt to drop photographic work 
of every description unless we happen 
to be enthusiastic workers or are 
forced to earn our livelihood by pho- 
tographic means. These remarks, of 
course, are not intended for the pro- 
fessionals, as they, poor fellows, have 
to keep working night and day in 
order that they may get the where- 
withal to keep body and soul to- 
gether. At least, this is the tale 
some of them tell. 

It is to the amateur, therefore, that 
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WOODLAND SCENE. 


Franklin Eng. Co 


If properly used, you will get results 
from these corrected plates which 
will put the “ordinaries”’ to shame. 
Used in conjunction with a yellow 
screen (such as recommended by the 
makers), you get the best results; 
but some isos give very satisfactory 
color values even without the use of 
screens. 

The fall is one of the best seasons 
of the year for picture making, and 
with a little care you can secure 
negatives which will be’worth treas- 
uring. Of course, vecord makers 
(amateurs who snap at everything in 
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sight, and very often, if we are to 
judge by the final pictures, things ou 
of sight) don’t care for color values, 
and they should therefore confine 
themselves to taking pictures when 
summer's sun is glaring down upon 
the earth. This class of workers 


throw negatives aside unless they 
contain records of moving trains, 


bicycle races, etc., and possibly it is 
just as well they give their cameras 
a rest. 

If you are striving for artistic re- 
sults and have put your camera away, 
it is to you these sentences are ad- 
dressed. Let me beg that you will 
take your camera from its hiding- 
place, and start out at once to conquer 
new fields and obtain results which 
can be made artistic. Depend upon 
it, you will not regret the effort ; and, 
if you fail to secure satisfactory re- 
sults, you will, at least, have learned 
to love the wind-stripped and broken 
branches and the dead leaves which 
crackle under foot at every step. 
Nature is a bonny companion. Even 
in her angrier moods, if you can stand 
the soughing wind and mocking 
branches which point their snake-like 
ends derisively at you, seemingly at 
her command, you will find it a pleas- 
ure to be in her company. 

Plod on! Success may not crown 
your first attempts; but, if you are 
patient, even as the old masters were, 
you surely will gain your end. 

This season certainly offers many 
opportunities to the photographer, 
and, unless advantage is taken of 
some of these chances, we certainly 
should be classed as laggards. We 
should aim to number among our 
collections prints which bring back 
vividly the different seasons,— not 
necessarily pictures o'ercrowded with 
detail, but prints which make you 
feel the day on which the exposure 
was made was in summer or winter, 
spring or autumn, as the case may 
be. The only way in which such a 
collection can be made is by constant 
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application. Don’t box your camera 
up or store it away in a dark corner 
of the room. It is not a thing to be 
dreaded, but rather to be kept con- 
stantly near you. Familiarize your- 


Partridge. (N. £. Convention.) 
MY LADY 


self with your instrument, in order 
that you may learn its limitations and 
capabilities, so it will not fail you in 
time of need. If we lay aside our 
cameras for four or five months out 
of the year, we are prone to forget 
half we have learned the other seven 
or eight months. 

When you trifle with photography, 
it becomes a fad. When you study its 
theory and chemistry, it becomes a 
science. But if you mingle with the 
theory your practical knowledge, in- 
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fluenced by your sense of the beauti- 
ful, it becomes an A477. 

Most of the old masters delighted 
in painting pictures which presented 
the most difficulties, and prided them- 
selves on their ability to overcome 
such troubles. We should not look 
for difficulties to overcome,— we can 
find plenty without so doing,— but 
should Jearn to be patient at all times. 

You cannot spend too much time 
in studying canvases by well-known 
artists. Analyze their methods and 


notice particularly the composition ot d 


their pictures. You will then. secure P 
pictures which are properly balanced . 
without having to think whether the t 


composition is right or wrong. 

We should also devote more tim: 
in the fall and winter to reading good 
books and magazines on photography 
In this way we can get the theories 
of the various processes impressed 
upon our minds, and when spring J 
comes confirm our knowledge by 
practical tests. 


Henry H. Pierce, Photographer 


THOS. HARRISON CUMMINGS 


til: question upper- 

baw) a) most in the minds of 
the art world to-day, 
after any photo- 
graphic exhibition of 
note has been given, 
is always the old dis- 
cussion, Is photography. among. the 
fine arts? While the modern con- 
sensus of opinion allows that the 
mere selection of material and the 
point of view do not always consti- 
tute art, it still insists that, when the 
man behind the camera begins to in- 
terfere with the operation of the lens, 
so soon does the result cease to be a 
mere photograph. It is conceded 
that a personality is essential to a 
work of art; and the intervention of 
the right personality at the right mo- 
ment in choosing, lighting, develop- 
ing, posing, and printing a_photo- 
graph will sometimes make the thing 
of beauty and a work of art which 
is a joy forever. When such a per- 
sonality appears upon the horizon, we 
hail its advent with delight. And, 
when it comes from the ranks of the 
professionals, we marvel still further, 
and say a new star has appeared in 
the photographic firmament. 
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A writer in that very excellent 
magazine, Brush and Pencil, recently 


H. Pierce. 
STUDY IN LIGHTING 
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declared “that, while professional 
photographers have brought the me- 
chanical side of photography to per- 
fection, they have done little or noth- 


H. Schervee. 


ing that can be classified as art or 
distinctive in any way. They (at 
least most of them) have been intent 
on the perfection of line and detail, 
and have been incapable of compre- 
hending that a higher and more ar- 
tistic result could be obtained.” 
Against this crystalline statement we 
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H. H. PIERCE 


refer to the work shown at the recent 
Boston convention by Mr. Henry H. 
Pierce, of Providence, R.I., the newly 
elected president of the Photographic 


Franklin Eng. Co. 


Club of New England. Mr. Pierce 
comes from the ranks of the workers, 
and is what Pirie MacDonald, that 
prince of photographers, would style 
“The Man with the Hoe, in photog- 
raphy.” 

He was born in Cambridge, Mass., 
thirty-five years ago. At the early 
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EARL OF YARMOUTH 
(N. Convention.) 
age of seventeen years he began at 
the foot of the ladder in the Notman 
Studio of that city, and later on 
worked for many years with the well- 
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known firm of Messrs. McCormick 
& Heald, of Boston, where he ac- 
quired the technical training that 
serves him so well now. In Septem- 
ber, 1886, he went to Providence to 
take charge of the Heald Studio, and 
he has resided there ever since. Five 
years ago he set up his first studio 
on his own account, still unknown to 
fame and fortune. In this compara- 
tively short time he has prospered 
and has risen to a high place in his 
profession, as his published work 
abundantly shows. 

In March of this year he moved 
into his new studio in Providence, 
which his thorough- knowledge and 
experience have enabled him to fit 
up in the most practical and artistic 
manner possible. His large operat- 
ing room is fitted with a fine inlaid 
hard wood floor, also with top and 
side lights, with which most of his ex- 
traordinary lighting is done. The 
printing and dark rooms are all fur- 
nished with the latest electric appli- 
ances, hot and cold water, etc. The 
washing rooms, directly off the print- 
ing room, are all cemented, while 
the fine dressing rooms, the reception 
room, and handsome gallery for the 
display of pictures contribute the 
crowning features of probably one of 
the best equipped working studios 
in New England. So much for the 
mechanical side and the scientific ap- 
pliances at his command for the pro- 
duction of his remarkable work. 

We come now to the consideration 
of the artistic side of his work. Nat- 
urally, his successes have been largely 
won in portraiture, and it is interest- 
ing to note how he first. learned to 
instil artistic feeling into what had 
been to him up to that time almost 
a purely mechanical process. One 
day, some years ago, he was attracted 
by an article in a magazine on light- 
ing, which he read with avidity. It 
treated of what is known as the Eng- 
lish style of lighting ; and, later on, ex- 
perimenting, he found that he could 
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H. H. Pierce. 
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PORTRAIT. 


(N. E. Convention.) 


Franklin Eng. Co 
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improve on the suggestions contained 
therein. From that moment the de- 
velopment of the artistic feeling in 
him was unconsciously begun, and his 
education was gradually perfected 
until at last he came to fully appreci- 
ate those delicate conceptions of form 
and color, and the gradations ot shad- 
ing in tones and tints, which have 
since become such a salient feature 
of his work. Portrait painters, as a 
rule, work with a side light falling at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, because 
this is found to suit the majority of 
faces; and this has been followed by 
many professional photographers in 
the construction of their studios. Mr. 
Pierce, however, uses top and _ side 
lights, and by a well-devised system 


SUNLIGHT EFFECT. 


of screens and reflectors he secures 
a proper amount of direct and diffused 
lights, and the proper direction is 
given them as they fall on the sitter. 
Some of his most stunning effects 
are open window pictures which in 
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_ality. It 
‘the pictures of Henry H. Pierce are 


the hands of the ordinary operator 
would be a failure by reason of the 
lighting showing too powerful con- 
trasts. With his masterful handling 
of the filtered, diffused, and reflected 
lights, there is a softening of the 


A SILHOUETTE 


shadows and a deepening of the 
tones, until the work stands out in 
all its detail, a growing thought. 
Some one has said that art in its 
highest form is not a copy of nature, 
but nature tinged with human person- 


is a noticeable fact that 


nearly all stamped with his individu- 
ality. He is one of those photog- 
raphers who are trying to subordinate 
aggressive detail and to keep broad 
and simple masses. His_ pictures 
have that indefinable quality that, for 
lack of a better word, we will call ar- 
rangement, harmony, or proportion. 
There is arrangement of line, and 
there is harmony of light and propor- 
tion of shadow, which make a com- 
pleted whole that seem to express 
some phase of human emotion or to 
satisfy some vague desire of the 


human heart. They have all the 
simplicity of consummate art. They 
481 
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look easy, and yet behind them all is 
the hand of the trained master, dis- 
ciplined by years of toil and patient 
study. 

The process is so completely under 
his control as to make his picture the 
unerring result of his best judgment 
and feeling. It is here that his art 
is displayed and credit deserved. 

Finally, it has been said that there 
is but one test for art, and that is 
sincerity. 

His pictures are sincere because 
they are a literal transcript of nature, 
idealized by his knowledge of art and 


by various methods of treatment. 
They give us lasting pleasure because 
they are artless and without affecta- 
tion. They have all the expression 
possible without any apparent strain- 
ing after effect. In the last analysis 
they give us delight because we feel 
that his grasp on his process is 
such that he never oversteps the 
limit of his craft, and with all their 
technical excellence they stand out 
clean and soft and brilliant, full of 
character and dignity and everything 
that goes to make a photograph in- 
teresting and beautiful. 


H. H. Pierce. 
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‘When the Cook’s Away” 


NES. 


response 
numerous 


it gives me pleasure to say that my 


pictures are taken with a 
twelve-inch focus, Series 
IlI., Goerz lens, a § x7 
or 6% x8%_ long focus 
Premo camera, and Cramer 
crown plates. 

The four pictures which 
illustrate this article repre- 
sent three afternoons’ work, 
and I exposed and devel- 
oped over twenty plates 
before getting results 
which were satisfactory. 
Whether they justify the 
time and trouble taken, I 
submit to your judgment. 

One afternoon, my mind 


dwelling on the sad realities of an 
occasion which this title suggested, 
it popped into my head that here 
was a chance to get up a little en- 
tertainment on my own responsibility. 


ACT |. ‘' First come first served."’ 
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A COMEDY IN 


WM. 


AM _ often 

what camera, 
and plates are used 
in taking my animal 
photographs, and in 


FOUR ACTS 


UNDERWOOD 


“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good,”’ and, locating three likely 
members of my white kitten family, 
I endeavored to carry out the sugges- 
tion which my state of mind _ had 
forced upon me. The kitchen table 
and requisite utensils were taken out 
on the lawn, in the full light of the 


ACT |i Work well begun is half done 


afternoon sun; and, with my ever- 
ready helpmate, we proceeded to ar- 
range matters so that there would be 
as little friction as possible, whent he 
crucial moment should arrive. 

In taking pictures of this 
kind, if you value your 
peace of mind, have things 
somewhat arranged and 
thought out beforehand. 
Always set your camera on 
a tripod, and have it far 
enough away so that you 
can use the full aperture 
of your lens and bring the 
whole field of action well 
into focus. Do all the fo- 
cussing before the animals 
are introduced. It will save 
future annoyance and dis- 
appointment. You will 
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have all that you can attend to after- 
wards, to press the button at the right 
moment. 

I will not attempt to go into de- 
tails; for you all have more or less 


ACT lll. ‘' Too many cooks spoil the broth 
troubles of your own, and it is not 
my wish to further burden you. 

It had been my idea to accomplish 
the whole play during that afternoon ; 
but, far from it, it wasn’t even a de- 
cent rehearsal, though I had reason 
to believe that the kittens were thor- 
oughly satisfied with their part of the 
performance. They should have 
been, for each had a leading part ; 
but trouble arose when they all 
wished to appear in the same place 


at the same time. And, when we 
undertook to: interfere with their 
ideas of how the affair 


should be conducted, they 
left the table in disgust. 
Profiting by this day’s 
experience, on the other 
occasions we arranged the 
cast a little differently. 
The services of the whole 
white family, five in num- 
ber, debarring mamma, 
were called to our aid, and 
the play went merrily on. 
As the farce was only 
arranged for three, there 
were always two willing 
actors who had to wait ACT 
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under the 


their turn, in a_ basket, 
table. 

The kittens had been given a very 
light breakfast, and they took great 


interest in their work. Any unneces- 
sary noise, any fighting o1 
inattention to business 
while on the stage, was 
punishable by  imprison- 
ment in the aforesaid bas- 
ket, and, owing to their 


exuberant and_ kittenish 
proclivities, the manage- 


ment were obliged to make 
frequent changes in the 
programme, 

At onetime, when things 
were progressing very 
smoothly, the old lady cat 
came suddenly round the 
corner, and, jumping on to 
the table, upset the whole 
show. Now and then a neighborly 
dog wandered in, and the audience 
would have to be informed that their 
money would be refunded at the box 
office. 

The first three acts were accom- 
plished with little difficulty in com- 
parison to the grand finale. To get 
those three kittens to wash, just when 
and where we wanted them to, was a 
problem; the solution of which | 
shall leave to any one who cares to 
undertake it. I had to eontent my- 
self with two kittens at their toilet. 


IV. ‘* May good digestion wait on appetite 
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On Development 


L. H, 


HUME 


[Paper prepared for the N. E, Photographers’ Convention, } 


YW PAPER pertaining to 
AA any subject, no matter 
how carefully written, 
does not reach the 
point nor appeal to 

you personally nor in- 
dividually as a plain, matter-of-fact, 
common-sense talk. I am very sorry 
that I find it impossible to be with 
you at this meeting and present this 
paper on Development, but will ask 
you to sit still patiently while the 
same is being read. We all have our 
troubles in development of dry plates, 
It seems to me too little care and too 
much haste is used in this manipula- 
tion. If as much care were used in 
the dark room as under the skylight, 
the relation between what you have 
seen on the ground glass and what 
you get or desire to get would be 
closer. The underlying principle of 
development should be always to try 
to reproduce on the plate what you 
have seen on the ground glass. It is 
a good rule to follow, in lighting; to 
wit, time your exposure to get all the 
detail you may wish, and when you go 
into the dark room develop in the 
same way for the detail, holding back 
the high lights until the shadows are 
well brought out. 

Now let us see what it is that de- 
velops dry plates. We will take pyro 
as the instrument for this occasion, 
but pyro alone will not bring out the 
exposure. With a solution of sul- 
phite of soda it may bring out a faint 
image, but only so much as there is 
in excess of alkali in the sulphite. 
Therefore we must use an accelera- 
tor,— something to reduce and de- 
compose the pyro. If we use a little 
alkali, we only get a slight reduction. 
We add more alkali, and we get more 
of a reduction. Now this, I hold, is 
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the key to development. You may 
start with as much pyro as you like, 
more than is necessary, using only 
enough sulphite to produce the de- 
sired color, The strength of the neg- 
ative, the character, and printing qual- 
ity, all depend on the amount of alkali 
used to decompose the pyro. 

Before we go farther, we will speak 
of sulphite and the chemical action 
thereof. You have -read, no doubt, 
many of you, in magazines, the for- 
mula for testing an excess of alkali in 
your sulphite. It might be well to 
give this here. The simple way to do 
this is: Take, say, a quantity of sul- 
phite solution,— eighteen ounces, to 
test sixty grains to the ounce. Now 
it requires only twenty drops sul- 
phuric acid to change this over to the 
acid form very slightly. After you 
have added the twenty drops, and it 
is still alkali, add more until your so- 
lution is acid, slightly. Just as much 
as you add above twenty drops, just 
this much would be required to make 
your sulphite in proper form. The 
one thing necessary to say in connec- 
tion with this is, not to*overdo the 
thing. Add just enough or not quite 
enough acid to your sulphite solution 
to overcome the excessive alkali. 
There is no such thing as neutral 
sulphite. I have never seen it. Your 
sulphite must be slightly alkali, or it 
would soon become sulphate, which is 
an acid. 

The most essential point to pro- 
duce a good negative is good light- 


ing. The following rules might be 
observed : — 
Weak lights do not produce a 


strong negative. 

The weaker the lighting, the weaker 
will be your shadows. 

The farther from the light the sub- 
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H. Schervee. 
A STUDY IN 


ject is placed, the more contrast will 
you get in your negative. 

Strong lights give brilliant shadows, 

The closer you work to your light, 
the more depth and brilliancy in the 
shadows and detail in the high lights. 

I have been told many times that 
Hollinger, of New York, does not 
have a curtain on his light. This 
may be very true of Mr. Hollinger’s 
light to a certain extent, but there 
are not many of you who would like 
the proportions of his light, which is 
a top and side light. I am describ- 
ing the one he used in Dayton, Ohio, 
which I have been in many times 
and have seen him manipulate. Asa 
matter of fact, most of the light he 
uses comes from his side light, which 
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PORTRAITURE 


is quite high and reaches nearly to 
the floor. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that every light can be worked 
without curtains. His light in Day- 
ton, Ohio, was an east light, and his 
manner of lighting is to cut out what 
light he does not wish to fall on his 
sitters, not with semi-transparent 
screens, but opaque screens. Hol- 
linger works with his light, and not 
against it, as many do. By this I 
want you to understand he favors the 
volume and general direction of the 
light, and keeps this well to the side 
or behind him. It is rather difficult 
to explain this without the use of a 
skylight, screens, etc. The painter's 
light, in theory, is very good, and the 
key to good lighting. Unfortunately, 
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this lighting is not practical to the 
photographer, from the fact that the 
subject is placed so far away from 
the light: the shadows become so 
weak it is impossible to produce the 
effect on the sensitized plate as the 
eye sees it. If you carefully notice 
Mr. Hollinger’s lighting, you will ob- 
serve that the lights are all nicely 
bridged. This can be done only by 
bringing the light directly and quickly 
to the front of the subject and at an 
angle, commonly used, of forty-five 
degrees. I would suggest that the 
top lighting be lowered a little below 
this line, so that the catch lights come 
more from the side. Another thing 
to watch carefully is this: see that 
the upper lids of both eyes, when in 
view, are carefully defined, and not 
sunk deep into the shadow; and 
watch the catch light in the pupil of 
the eye, and see that it is properly 
placed and does not extend over into 
the white of the eye. The essence 
of all good lighting is perspective, 
and the perspective must be subordi- 
nate to the real or advanced light. 
Then let the background be subordi- 
nate to all of this. I could not pass 
along without giving, in a general 
way, a few points in lighting. I am 
brought face to face with it so much 
it is almost impossible to get away 
from it. 

Now let us go back to the dark 
room. As I said before, in making 
your exposures, time for your shadows 
and develop for the samething. This 
can be done better with a weak de- 
veloper,—that is, to start with, and 
especially weak in alkali and diluted 
with plenty of water. Such a devel- 
oper is not so apt to lose you an 


exposure provided you have used 
sufficient pyro to begin with. The 
developer that will give you the 


most trouble is a strong developer, 
strong in alkali, The strong devel- 
oper may be used to expedite work in 
the dark room, but is dangerous and 
is not apt to produce good results. 
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It causes the image to come up at 
once, all over the plate, in detail, and 
so rapidly that control of the expos 


ure is lost; and to get sufficient 
printing density the whole image 
must be forced down into the film, 
getting contrast only by strength. 
You will very rarely succeed in get- 
ting a good negative in this way, 
and only when the negative has been 
timed properly and in harmony with 
the developer used. Another great 
objection to this method of develop- 
ing: one is never so well able to 
judge the density, where, as a matter 
of fact, the developing agent has not 
been properly distributed through the 
film, having only acted on the surface. 
This apparent density is often mis 
leading, causing you to think the neg- 
ative cut back in the fixing bath. If 
you were to take this negative to the 
light before fixing, lift up the surface 
a little with the finger nail, you would 
see underneath a great quantity of 
the emulsion had not been acted upon 
at all by the developer. This, to a 
great extent, is the cause of so many 
flat negatives. The reason for all 
this is too rapid decomposition of the 
developing agent by using an excess 
of alkali, causing only surface develop- 
ment. In plain English, your nega 
tive is all on top. A good, properly 
developed negative, to -wse a common 
expression, is scattered all through 
the film,—the detail being on the 
surface, the extreme shadows being 
the last to appear, the high lights 
going deep into the film, the highest 
or extreme top lights or catch lights 
showing through on the back. Did 
you ever stop to consider what you 
were trying to do during develop- 
ment,— whether you were making 
lights or shadows? Of course, you 
say both. In theory, aresyou not 
really making shadows, just the same 
as if you were drawing an image on a 
piece of white paper with a stick of 
black crayon? You are doing this 
same thing in the dark room. The 
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dry plate represents the white paper, 
the developer acting on the ex- 
posed part of the plate is the black 
crayon,— all the while trying to keep 
your shadows clear and white, and at 
the same time distributing a proper 
amount of detail in the shadows. 
Now we will go back to sulphide of 
soda. This is the most economical 
preservative yet found for pyro, and 
without which pyro would decompose 
very rapidly, not only in solution by 
itself, but, more important, while it 
is working on the plate. Just here is 
where you want to maintain a nice 
point of decomposition, at the same 
time get a good printing color to your 
negative. The best color, perhaps, to 
give a negative, would be an olive 
yellow, but such a negative should 
not be dense and the shadows should 
be very clear. The next, and the 
color that I prefer, is a brownish 
black, examined by some transmitted 
light has a creamy tinge. Next to 
this comes black, and next to this, 
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gray, which is the worst color you 
can give a negative. Now these 
colors are all produced by the proper 
and proportionate use of sulphite of 
soda, admitting that the sulphite is 
in good condition. Too much sul- 
phite would give the gray. Too little 
gives you the other extreme, yellow. 
The sulphite that has commenced to 
melt and looks like sugar will invari- 
ably give you a yellow negative, and 
should not be used, Sulphite that 
is dry and powdery will give you a 
gray negative, the other extreme, and 
should not be used. In the best 
samples of sulphite I have seen, the 
prisms are all flat on the crystal and 
the crystals are hard. Sulphite of 
soda in solution I do not think keeps 
well, because we know it decomposes 
in its own water of crystallization, and 
why should it not by adding more 
water? It is best, when making up 
your developer, to weigh out the 
proper amount of sulphite and then 
test with your hydrometer to make 
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sure that you have so many grains to 
the ounce. 

Again, it is not so well to put your 
two sodas together. Those of you 
who do this have, no doubt, often no- 
ticed a heavy sediment at the bottom 
of the vessel and on the sides, like 
lime. My experience with sodas 
mixed together has been that they 
lose power with age. I prefer to use 
my sodas separately. The pyro and 
sulphite may be used together very 
nicely. 

Now about the fixing bath. An 
acid fixing bath in the summer is 
indispensable; but this been 
found, when freshly made, to cut out 
the fine detail in your shadows. I 
prefer plain, fresh hypo bath, made 
fresh for every day’s development. 
If there is a tendency of the film to 
soften, pour over the plate, just after 
taking it from the fixing bath, an 
alum solution, 

I would like to say a word here 
about many dark rooms it has been 
my misfortune to get into. You will 
always know a good housekeeper by 
the condition of her kitchen, and a 
good operator by the condition of his 
dark room. If I were building a gal- 


lery, the first thing, of course, would 
be the operating room ; but the next, 
which is just as important, a con 
venient dark room, where both light 
and air can be introduced at all times. 
Many dark rooms are dark rooms, 
indeed. Some of them are almost 
too dark to think in. I know it is 
nice to have a dark room to go and 
think over a dark thing, and things 
which you would not say in Sunday. 
school and which would not look well 
in print; but I don’t believe it need 
be so dark as that to develop a dry 
plate. You can never improve in 
such a room. You may be like the 
gentleman whose daughter was learn- 
ing to play the piano. A neighbor 
asked him one day how Mary was 
getting along with her lessons, if she 
was improving any. “ Well,” said he, 
“T don’t know whether she’s improv- 
ing or whether we are getting used 
to it.” It will be the same with you 
in your dark room. You may im- 
prove some, but it is more than likely) 
that you are just simply getting used 
to your old results. Now let me tell 
you, you can’t improve until you let 
some light in your dark room and 
the operating room. 
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The Crucible 


IMOGEN 


FRITZ 
gelatino - bro- 
mide plates have 
been introduced in 
photography, and es- 
pecially since they 
are being manufact- 
ured on a large 
scale, continual and strenuous efforts 
have been made to further their pho- 
tographic properties. These efforts 
tended to improve the sensitiveness 
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of the plates. Other not less im- 
qualities, such as clearness 
and gradation in the density of the 


negative, should be retained. Now 
the modern dry plates have arrived 
at a stage in which it may be said 
that the conditions mentioned are 
saved, provided that the develop- 
ment of the picture is carefully man- 
aged. It is far more difficult to turn 
a correctly exposed negative which is 
rapid into a good negative than one 
of moderate sensitiveness; and it is 
true to-day, more than ever, what 
Bothamley says, “ Development, in 
fact, is an art.”” On the other hand, 
difficulties may be reduced by.a cor- 
rectly chosen developer, which ought 
to correspond not only to the in- 
creased sensitiveness of the plate, 
i.é., (1) to be energetic enough to 
give good details in the shadows, but 
which must at the same 
time warrant good clearness and (3) 
good gradation in the density of the 
negative according to the printing 
process employed. These require- 
ments are fulfilled by the new devel- 
oper, “Imogen,” which combines in a 
high degree the above-mentioned es- 
sential qualities. Imogen is qualified 
for this purpose even when using the 
ordinary household soda, and is per- 
fectly free from the very disagreeable 
quality of certain other developers, 
which inflame the hands and fingers. 


also (2) 
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The manufacturers give the follow- 
ing directions for the preparation and 
application of Imogen. 

Imogen is a developing prepara- 
tion, strictly adapted to the modern 


gelatino-bromide dry plates, which 
are increased in their sensitiveness 


from year to year and are also mod- 
ified in their other properties. 

Imogen develops the latent photo- 
graphic image clearly and powerfully. 


I. PREPARATION OF THE SOLUTIONS. 
Solution A. 


Water, hot, 1,000 cub. cent. (= 34 02.). 


Sulphite of soda, crystals, 100 grammes (= 
3 0z. 220 grains). 
38 


Imogen, 3 immes (= I 0z, 28 grains). 


Solution B. 
Water, hot, 500 cub. cent. (= 17+ 07.). 
Carbonate of soda, crystals, 250 grammes (= 
8 oz. Io grains). 


Boiling water affects not only the 
materials used, but dissolves immedi- 
ately, while the solution A and es- 
pecially mixtures of A and B have a 
considerably greater keeping quality 
than when cold water (containing air) 
is used. 

If the use of anhydrous sulphite of 
soda is preferred instead of the crys- 
tallized article, take only half the 
quantity prescribed for the latter; 
7.é., 50 grammes (= I 02, 290 grains). 

The carbonate of soda used need 
not be chemically pure: the common 
soda used in every household suffices, 
if the larger “water clear’”’ crystals 
are picked out. Also the calcinated 
soda (soda-ash) and even the carbon- 
ate of potash, which works somewhat 
more energetically, may be used, 
which cases 100 grammes (= 3 02. 
220 grains) are to be dissolved in 500 
cub. cent. (= 17+ oz. of water). 

Caustic alkalis and ammonia are 
not suitable for use with Imogen. 
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Fun with a Flash-light 


EMIL MORHARDT 


£S, I’ve had all kinds 
of trouble; and I 
have tried to profit 
by the troubles of 
others in flash-light 
photography. 

It both amuses 
and instructs me to see a_ brother 
camerist struggle for supremacy with 
a flash lamp, a sensitive plate, and 
fifteen or twenty people who don’t 
want to be in the picture, but have 
no choice in the matter. 

James, the pet of the family, who 
is having the card party or tiddle-de- 
winks evening, has announced that 
he is going to take a flash-light 
group. To refuse to be in it is to 
mortally offend Mrs. Hostess, who 
has done so much for the evening's 
entertainment,— chocolate cake and 
home-made ice cream. So we silently 
step into line, brace ourselves against 
the wall, with a window for back- 
ground, and a bird-cage tickling our 
left ear — and await the ordeal. 

James puts his head under the 
cloth, and vainly endeavors to focus 
on a candle-flame which his little 
sister parades from one end of the 
group to the other. 

“You will have to stand closer to- 
gether.” We are packed like sar- 
dines, as it is; and goodness knows, 
when we get closer, what will some 
of the blushing maidens do, when 
they find that the new man with the 
fleur-de-lis tie has his head on Miss 
Modest’s shoulder ? 

We are finally all on; but it is cer- 
tainly warm and fully as hard work 
as going to the grocery for your wife. 
James strikes a match, and it is 
promptly followed by a miniature ex- 
plosion, a blinding flash, and the 
crash of a tin pan falling from the 
top of the step-ladder. As soon as 
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the smoke of battle clears a little, it 
reveals James hopping around the 
room, with his right hand in_ his 
mouth, or as much of it as he can 
conveniently stuff in, and Mother 
Hostess and sister vainly trying to 
comfort him. 

He had used four boxes of powder, 
and it made a good flash,— indeed it 
did,— but it was all lost ; for Ed, who 
has had experience with an A x A 
snapper, cries out cheerfully, “Why, 
old boy, you forgot to put in your 
plate-holder !” 

That was one experience. I had 
another when I tried to take my best 
girl and myself in the grape-arbor, 
fondly caressing her white figure. 
Something was wrong somewhere, for 
all I got was eyes. Still, she forgave 
the murderous expression; and we are 
married now, and have studied the 
thing out together and bought a 
flash-light. 

We tried it at home the other 
evening, and it worked finely. So we 
decided to take it over to Harry’s, 
and take a picture of his wife. All 
went finely: pose was good, plate- 
holder in, lens uncapped, and a hard 
blow at end of rubber tube.  Re- 
sult—nit. Another blow, another 
blank. Pose getting stiff, patience 
tired, and that fool, Jones, laughing 
enough to kill himself. 

I explained that the thing got 
stopped up carrying it over there, 
and cleaned and reloaded it again ; 
and it works like a charm. It takes 
some time, though, to smooth out 
that sensation of disgrace and dust 
the magnesium powder from our 
clothes. 

Moral.— Don’t have any one look- 
ing when you take a flash-light, and 
be sure and blame a failure to the 
machine. 
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How to form a Camera Club 


PRINCE 


JOSEPH 


N reply to the in- 
quiry, how to form 
a camera club, it 
may at the outset 
be said that it is en- 
tirely unnecessary 
to start with a large 
membership and well-equipped rooms, 

It is usually better to begin in a 
small way, and a natural growth in 
membership will follow if the interest 
proves to be permanent. Some of 
the most active and progressive pho- 
tographic associations have a small, 
restricted membership and no club- 
rooms of any kind, the meetings 
being held at stated intervals at the 
homes of the different members or 
at some available place, for the com- 
parison of methods and results and 
the discussion of topics of common 
interest, each member providing in 
turn the programme for discussion 
or entertainment. 

In organizing, then, it is only nec- 
essary for some half-dozen or more 
persons who are interested in photog- 
raphy to begin by meeting together 
once a month or fortnight, as their 
enthusiasm may warrant. While an 
election of officers will assist in fur- 
thering the common interests, the 
work of providing talks, demonstra- 
tions, etc., should not, however, be 
thrown entirely upon them, but 
should be borne by all in turn, so 
that the labor and responsibility will 
be more equally divided and the in- 
terest be more general. 

Individual assessments may be 
found necessary to meet expenses, 
which should, however, be kept as 
small as_ possible, especially in so 
expensive a common hobby as _ pho- 
tography. 

Among the topics for discussion or 
demonstration those upon the various 
technical processes may have promi- 
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nence at first, especially among begin- 
ners; and the assistance and instruc- 
tion of some friendly professional 
photographer will be found of much 
benefit in acquiring a better under- 
standing of development or printing 
methods. The scientific and experi- 
mental members should be encour- 
aged to show the results of their 
investigations, in order that the limi- 
tations as well as the advantages of 
the various processes may be more 
readily understood by all. While in- 


dividuality in work should be en- 
couraged, none need hesitate, in a 


common interest, to show his methods 
to others, which may be a means of 
encouragement and help to all; for, 
in the final results, it is not so much 


the tools as their handling which 
count. Too great stress, however, 
should not be laid upon technical 


excellence to the sacrifice of artistic 
taste and feeling among the mem- 
bers; for every photographer, in 
undertaking to perpetuate his subject 
by photographic means, should en- 
deavor to do so as artistically as 
possible, and, after carefully selecting 
his utensils, to thoroughly understand 
their uses only as the means toward 
that end. 

The encouragement of the artistic 
side of photography should therefore 
be the real aim of such an organiza- 
tion, by cultivating an appreciation of 
what is really beautiful as opposed to 
the commonplace. The study of pic- 
torial composition should be encour- 
aged by a careful analysis of the best 
examples of art of all kinds, especially 
of the works of famous painters. 

Competitions of various kinds, par- 
ticularly upon stated subjects, should 
be held at frequent intervals as a 
means to study and experiment, and 
should be attempted by every one; 
for, no matter how difficult the sub- 
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ject may be, the benefits to be derived 
will soon be apparent to all, and may 
lead to the discovery of latent talent. 
Exhibitions of members’ work by 
means of prints or slides, if a lantern 


is accessible, should be held, and 
friendly criticism encouraged ; and, if 
possible, the advice and judgment of 
any one who has had artistic training 
should be especially sought. Inter- 
club exchanges may also be found of 
advantage in broadening the field of 
thought and endeavor. A few, at 
least, of the best periodicals devoted 
to photography should, if possible, be 
subscribed for, and may be lent, 
under certain conditions, to the mem- 
bers in turn, and thus the nucleus of 
a future library formed. 

When the interest in the organiza- 
tion is permanently established, and 
the number of members is such as to 
warrant the expense of hiring club- 
rooms, then it will be the time to 
begin to consider the question of 
finding quarters sufficiently accessible 
and convenient-for its needs, and 
which will be within its means. In 
considering the arrangement of such 
facilities, the work-rooms will natu- 
rally be thought of first importance ; 
but under no consideration should a 
general meeting-room be omitted, 
where the club lantern can be used, 
exhibitions of prints displayed, and 
books of reference kept. The dark 
rooms and printing facilities should 
not be too cramped, even at the sac- 
rifice of accommodating fewer work- 
ers, as the number of persons desiring 
to work at the same time will be 
found by experience, after the first 
month’s enthusiasm, not to be pro- 
portionably large. 


An ample water supply in all print- 
ing and dark rooms is of most impor- 
tance, and a general sink in some 
well-lighted corner will be found use- 
ful for washing negatives or prints or 
mixing solutions. Lockers should be 
provided for the use of members 
desiring them, and such essentials as 
graduates and trays of various sizes 
and such chemicals as are of general 
use may be supplied as may be 
deemed necessary. 

Enlarging and reducing apparatus 
should be provided as early as pos- 
sible for the use of members who are 
unable to have such at home; and 
lastly, when possible, a well-lighted 
studio should be added, and equipped 
with portrait camera and lens and 
other useful appliances and appa- 
ratus, 

Few societies, however, have all of 
these facilities, being obliged, as with 
the average individual, to make the 
most of what can be afforded in the 
way of limited dark rooms and ap- 
paratus, which, however, with ambi- 
tious workers are no real hindrance 
to the production of successful results. 

The advantages in belonging to an 
organization of this kind and the 
mutual benefits to be derived must 
be apparent to all who have stumbled 
along alone as best they could, often 
discouraged at failures for which they 
knew no remedy, which the experi- 
ence and help of another might have 
prevented or corrected. 

In the progress of photographic 
art, which has already reached so 
high a plane, how much greater is 
the opportunity for further advance- 
ment through united effort than is 
possible by individual endeavor. 
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Photographic News Items 


Boston Camera Club 


The next meeting of the Boston 
Camera Club will be held at the club- 
rooms on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 6, at eight o’clock. 

The season for amateur work is 
now opened. The indications for fall 
and winter exhibits are very promis- 
ing, and the rooms of this club are 
now frequently used by its members. 


Harvard Camera Club 


This club announces a course of 
lectures during the coming season, 
which will be opened November 8 
by the President of the club, who 
will treat of the “First Principles 
of Photography.” Other subjects 
announced are: ‘Failures and Suc- 
cesses,” by Prof. F. de Sumichrast ; 
“The Value to Photographers of the 
Study of Great Painters,’’ by Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton ; “How Design 
may enter Photography,” by Mr. Den- 
man Ross; “The Artistic Element in 
in Photography,” by Prof. Charles 
Moore; and a talk by Mr. Carruth, 
which will come later on, after the 
annual exhibition. 


We are pleased to congratulate the 
Photo American upon the happy com- 
pletion of the tenth year of its exist- 
ence. In rounding out its first dec- 
ade, under the able guidance of Editor 
Newcomb, it seems to have taken up 
a new lease of life; and we trust it 
will have all the success it so justly 
deserves. It is well edited, practical, 
and under its present capable man- 
agement is a credit to American pho- 


tographic journalism. Ad multos 


We are pleased to call attention 
to the well-known house of William 
Read & Sons, 107 Washington Street, 
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Boston, which has opened a large and 
complete department of cameras, ko- 
daks, and all supplies, paying par- 
ticular attention to developing and 
printing in best possible manner at 
short notice. This house has been 
in business since 1826, and its repu- 
tation for high quality goods is well 
known throughout the country. It 
is a sufficient guarantee of satisfaction 
to customers to know that Mr. H. D. 
Banta, the well-known amateur pho- 
tographer, has been placed in charge 
of this department. 


A new camera which will be in- 
teresting to the amateur both for its 
merits and low price is the Weno 
Hawk-eye, manufactured by the Blair 
Camera Company of Rochester, and 
soon to be placed upon the market. 
It is a film camera supplied with a 
fine lens, and can be loaded and un- 
loaded in broad daylight. Price, $5.00. 


We note that a self-toning fabric 
is to be put upon the market by 
Hermann Bauer, Montclair, N.J. It 
is of linen, indestructible, and tones 
purple or sepia. It also gives a fine 
carbon effect with an extra toning of 
platinum, and is especially useful for 
cataloguing purposes and _ industrial 
photographing. 


Orthochromatic Photography, pub- 
lished by Tennant & Ward, N.Y., 
is the sixth number of the Photo 
Miniature, and is especially interest- 
ing to all photographers. The study 
and handling of color play such an 
important part in photography to-day 
that a treatise on this subject is very 
timely and useful. We congratulate 
Messrs. Tennant & Ward on the suc- 
cess that Photo Miniature has so de- 
servedly won. 
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A Symposium 


In order to get at a consensus of opinion regarding the work of Henry 


H. 


Pierce of 


prominent men in the profession for an expression of their views. 


lowing replies were received : — 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Ocr. 20, 1899. 
Leditor 
My dear Sir,—In reply to your 
favor of the 18th I wish to say that 
I feel honored when you desire me 
to express my opinion regarding the 
work of any photographer. I am 
such a busy man that it would be 
impossible for me to write an article 
suitable for publication, but you are 
at liberty to use my name in praising 
the work of Henry H. Pierce of Prov- 
idence, R.I. I consider Mr. Pierce 
one of the greatest photographers of 
this Pierce has the following 
qualifications: (1) the knowledge of 
art; (2) originality ; (3) is a practical 
operator; (4) a practical printer and 
finisher and a good business man. 
When Mr. Pierce began to make 
“natural pictures,” “the old-school ”’ 
photographers cried “freaks.’’ There 
are several kinds of “freak-makers’”’ 
who manage to make a good picture 
occasionally, but these people know 
little about the chemical part of 
photography. Pierce must not 
classed with those people who some- 
times are compelled to make a dozen 
negatives to secure one good picture, 
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be 


while Pierce makes nearly all his 
negatives about perfect. The in- 
crease in the amount of business 


done by Mr. Pierce this year, both 
at Providence and Newport, goes to 
prove that his work is very satis- 
factory, and it also proves that the 
public will pay good prices for good 
portraits. If photographers would 
follow the example of Pierce, their 
business would increase. Do not 
make stagy positions. Study nature. 
Yours truly, 
ALFRED PARKER. 
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Providence, the PHoro Era addressed a request to sever: 


The fo 


Editor Puoto ERA: 


My dear Sir,— The Photographers 
Association of New England, i: 
selecting Mr. Henry H. Pierce, of 
Providence, R.I., as their president 
for next year, are to be congratulate 
upon having placed at their head an 
other strong man added to the able list 
who have preceded him in that office 

The Association has grown from 
year to year, both in membership as 
well as in standing, in the eyes of 
the leaders of our art throughout th¢ 
country ; and, without detracting from 
the credit due to our former presi 


dents and their associates, we all 
recognize the fact that Mr. Pierce 


has been one of our most prominent 
and able officers, and, by his own 
magnificent work, has added greatly 
to the growth and success of our 
organization. He is honorable, popu 


lar, a good manager, and a fine work- 
man. What more can we ask? 
Success to his administration ! 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. HEARN 
A SNAP-SHOT OF H. H. 
PIERCE. 
“What do I think of the new 


president of the Photographers’ Club 
of New England?” I 
Henry Pierce a most excellent choice 
He represents that class of men who, 
by virtue of study, industry, and per 
severance, attain success. He is wide 
awake, observing, original, and enter 
prising,— courageous, too, for he does 
not hesitate to show his friends and 
the public his variédus experiments 
in lighting, posing, or grouping. Ir 
way he manages to find out 
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vhat they remarked, whether favor- 
otherwise, and he _ profits 
ereby. He seeks the opinion of 
rsons whose knowledge and_ ex- 


Works of real 


ie or 


rience he respects. 


erit in his line he must see. Noth- 
ing gets by him if he knows it. You 
vill find him at national and State 


mventions, where he puts in telling 


vork — for himself. He cultivates 
the society of persons who know 
more than he does. He will not 


take offence at this, for he is a very 
young man and is aware of it. His 
enthusiasm for his profession is in- 
tense, and his fertility amazing,—a 
good sign, for most photographers 
incline toward lethargy. For all his 
nxiety to excel, he is very modest. 
He may argue a point with you, but 
that springs from a desire to know 
more. He is a student, and 
slowly turns the leaves of some really 
ood text-book on art. I wager that 
he has a stunning collection of photo- 
graphs of works by Rembrandt, Hals, 
Vandyck, Velasquez, Pourbus, Rey- 


too, 


nolds, Gainsborough, and other mas- 
ters in portrait painting. 

Pierce, as he tells me, has hardly 
begun. Just wait till he is only half- 
way there. He is a man after my 
own heart, and I am sorry that there 
are comparatively so few like him 
Long life to him! 
WILFRED A, FRENCH. 


around here. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS., Oct. 23, 1899. 
Editor PHoto ERA: 

Gentlemen,— In reply to invitation 
to contribute to your symposium of 
Mr. Pierce’s work, I append the 
following 

Mr. Pierce’s work is par excellence 
of its class, but it appeals only to 
those of artistic training or instinct. 
It is well for our profession to have 
such art photographers. They edu- 
cate and lead to a higher and more 
artistic plane. Yet the ordinary 
studio would face almost certain 
financial ruin if they attempted this 
class of work solely. 

S. M. Hotman. 


Aftermath of the Convention 


GRIFFITH 


A. H. 


Of all the conventions I have 
visited during the past year, I know 
of none more enthusiastic than that 


of the New England Club. In the 
West the East is spoken of as 
being cold and conservative. I have 


never found it so. I admire the 
pluck that will go ahead and secure 
success, even under an experiment ; 
ind certainly it was an experiment, 
when they decided to make it a no- 
prize convention. And I know, by 


mingling with the crowd, that there 
were many who regretted that they 
had not sent pictures, and who will 
be among the exhibitors next year. 
hey realize that it is a mistake not 
to get the good that is possible by 
beside 


placing their work that of 


others,— in a way, crossing swords 
and measuring their strength. 

Photography has made rapid strides 
during the past few years, and he 
who does not keep up with the pro- 
cession must step aside or be run 
over. The people are tired of ma- 
chine-made work. They demand the 
best from the photographer that he is 
able to give them, and skill counts 
for quite as much as chemicals and 
material. To be as good as the best 
must be the watchword. 

The photographers of New England 
are to be congratulated on their suc- 
cess ; and, while there are some things 
that can be bettered, I believe they 
have every reason to feel proud of the 
success achieved by their late efforts. 
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Open Criticism 


We publish another photograph for open criticism. Use a postal card, and limit yourself to one hundred words 
A year’s subscription, free, to the PHoto Era for the best criticism. 


Out of the large number of criticisms received on “Feed my Sheep,” 
published in the October issue, we print two which seem to divide the 


honors about equally :— 


In the above picture the sheep are not 
well grouped. ‘They are too close together, 
and their heads (the most interesting part of 
the animals) are partly or entirely hidden, 
one actually having turned his tail ‘toward 
the shepherd, evidently not attracted by the 
food(?). The shepherd is gazing into the 
distance, not at the sheep, as one should 
suppose he would do when feeding them. 
The size of the tin pannikin is also ridicu- 
lous for the number of sheep shown in the 
picture. There also seems to be good past- 
urage about the animals, and we can only 
draw one conclusion,— that the shepherd is 
giving them salt as an appetizer for the 
meal to come (!). Yours very truly, 

H. A. BEASLEY. 


WaLsrook, BaAttimore, Mv., 
Oct. 18, 1899 


“Feed my Sheep,” in the PHoro Era 
for October. The negative shows under 
exposure, as evidenced in the lack of detai 
in the high lights, the sheep appearing as a 
mass of white and the man’s face appearing 
too dark. It looks too much like a snap 
shot, when it could be rendered better as 
time exposure. The sheep should not be 
bunched in centre of picture, but should 
occupy more space. Man’s body should 
more nearly face the sheep. 

About half an inch taken off the fore 
ground and a touch of cloud printed 
would improve it. 

T. R. McKEown 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss 


A LAKE DWELLER. 
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in the Science and Art of Photography. 
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LAND 
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VALLEY Phoenix, R.I. 
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Harvarp UNIVERSITY CAMERA CLUB, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


VOL, II NOVEMBER, 1899 No. 6 


‘*On the maple trees 
The scarlet leaves hang shining in the breeze ; 
And the brown stubble fields are crisp and 
sere, 
Touched by the hoar frost of the waning 
year. 

November is a melancholy month 
because in northern latitudes the 
frigid breath of winter has touched 
the leaves, and garden flowers are 
drooped, leaving only blackness and 
blight in their stead. Yet there are 
compensations for the photographer 
even in the desolate face of nature. 
The shimmer of light through the 
boughs of the trees, the barren hill- 
tops turned to amethyst and gold in 
the light of the afternoon sun, the 
long shadows at the close of a chill 
November day,— all afford abundant 
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opportunities for rich effects in light- 
ing. 


The Boston The Photographers’ As- 
Convention. <ociation of New Eng- 
land have reason to be very proud of 
the success of their Third Annual 
Convention, recently held in_ this 
city. The attendance was large, and 
representative of the best element in 
the profession. The addresses and 
discussions were of a high order of 
merit and extremely helpful, Prof. 
Griffith of Detroit and George G. 
Rockwood of New York declaring 
the picture exhibit to be ahead of 
anything they had ever seen. As 
this was distinctly a no-prize exhibit, 
the results of the experiment were 
very gratifying. While it did not, 
perhaps, show any strikingly novel or 
distinctly technical effects in the 
photographic art, nevertheless it was 
a distinct advance on dll previous ex- 
hibits ; and the harvest! was unspoiled 
by the presence of tares or rank 
growths. 

Prof. W. H. Pickering of 
Harvard College Observa- 
tory wishes the attention of amateurs 
called to the opportunities afforded 
during this month for photographing 
meteors. It is one of the few occa- 
sions during the year when the public 
can do accurate astronomical work 
which may be of permanent value to 
science. 

The only apparatus required are a 
watch, a camera, and some _ photo- 
graphic plates. If there is a choice 
of lenses, the largest one available 
should be selected, and it should be 
used with the full aperture. A doub- 
let is preferable to a single lens. 
The quickest plates to be obtained 
should be employed. 

Prof. Pickering advises that on the 
night of the shower, November 13, 
observations should begin at mid- 
night and last as late as possible. 
No observations can be made after 


November 


Meteors. 
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5.30 A.M. on account of the dawn. 
A locality should be selected having 
an unobstructed view toward the 
north-east and also toward the zenith. 
From such a location at midnight the 
observer will see a cluster of mod- 
erately bright stars, about as large 
as the bowl of the Great Dipper, situ- 
ated at an altitude of fifteen degrees 
above the north - eastern — horizon. 
They are about as far from the bowl 
of the Dipper as the Dipper is from 
the North Star, and they are situated 
nearly below the bright red planet 
Mars. The stars are grouped roughly 
in the form of a sickle, the brightest 
star, Regulus, being at the south and 
forming the end of the handle. 

It will be found that the great 
majority of the meteors appearing on 
that night will follow paths diverging 
from a_ point located somewhere 


within the blade of the. sickle. The 
chief object of the investigation is to 
determine the exact location of this 
point; and this can be done photo- 
graphically with far greater accuracy 
than is possible for the astronomer, 
with the most careful visual observa- 
tions, providing always that he can 
obtain photographs of enough meteors. 

The observer should sight his 
camera on the bright star forming the 
end of the blade of the sickle. He 
should give an exposure of half an 
hour, and then sight his camera 
again, and expose another plate, and 
soon. As the night progresses, the 
sickle will move gradually to a point 
a little to the south-east of the zenith, 
and the meteors will come more and 
more frequently, so that the best 
photographs will be obtained just 
before daylight. 


{Patents relating to photography issued Oct. 3, 1899. 
Reported specially for the PHoto Era by R. W. Bishop, 
Patent Attorney, Washington, D.C., who will furnish com- 
plete copies of patents at the rate of ten cents each. | 


633.980. Multiplying - attachment for 
cameras. J. L. Atwater, Western Springs, 
Ill., assignor to the Vive Camera Company, 
Chicago, III. 

634,137. Process of simultaneously de- 
veloping and fixing photographic plates. 
Paul Hanneke, Berlin, Germany, assignor 
to Dr. Ludwig Ellon & Co., Charlottenburg, 
Germany. 

634,156. Device for displaying photo- 
graphs. Bb. S. Whitehead, Newark, N.J., 
assignor to the Whitehead & Hoag Com- 
pany, of New Jersey. 

Designs. 31,580. Photograph holder 
or easel. P. C. Hill, Winona, Minn. 

Designs. 31,581. Photographic mat or 
mount. J. P. Odgers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignor to the A. M. Collins Manufacturing 
Company, same place. 

Trade-mark. 33,504. For photographic 
developers.) Chemische Fabrik auf Actien, 
(vorm E, Schering), Berlin, Germany. The 


word Adurol.” 


634.560. Photographic apparatus. Au- 
guste and Louis Lumiére, Lyons, France. 

634.571. Method of producing cellulose 
films. J. C. Chorley, Warrington, England. 

634,031. Apparatus for developing roll- 
films. C. W. H. Smithers and A. A. Kelly, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

634,639. Developing-tray rocker. J. H. 
Clarke, Framingham, Mass. 

634,881. Camera. T. R. Dallmeyer, 
London, England. 

634,972. Camera shutter. W. H. Wit- 
man, London, England. 


634,977- Holder for printing - films. 
Frederick Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
635,25 3- Photochromoscope. F. 


Ives, Philadelphia, Pa. 

635,466. Kinetographic camera. Alfred 
Darling, Brighton, England, assignor of one- 
half to Alfred Wrench, London, England. 

635.472 and. 635,473. Photographic 
lenses. C. P. Goerz and Emil von Hoegh, 
Friedenau, Germany. 


635.497. Magazine _camera. MB 
Meadowcroft, London, England. 
635,567. Flash-light lamp. G. R. 


Miller, Easton, Pa. 
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Supplement to Photo Era, November, 1899. 


Third Mnnual Convention of 


The PBotograpBers’ Club of Mew England 
Held at Copley Halt, 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 5, 6, and 7, 1899. 


FIRST DAY. 


The regular Annual Convention of the Pho- 
tographers’ Club of New England was opened 
at 10.40 A.M., Thursday, October 5, President 
H. Schervee presiding. The Secretary, G. FE. 
Putnam, read the records of the last meeting, 
which were approved. The Treasurer then 
read his report to date, which was as follows :— 


TREASURER'S REPORT. 


Rec’d January 10 from W.W.H.Roby $297.79 

“from membership to Oct. 5,1899 «114.21 
Expenditures to Oct. 5, 1899 $229.62 
Balance in treasury Oct. 5, 1899 . . $182.38 


Gro. H. VAN NORMAN, 
Treasurer. 


(Signed) 
The report was accepted. 


The Committee on Constitution made their 
report, which was laid over until Friday morn- 
ing. The President then appointed a Commit- 
tee on Banquet, which was as follows: C. W. 
Hearn, H. A. Collings, and H. H. Pierce. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT SCHERVEE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the New 
England Photographic Club,— It is my privilege 
and pleasure, as your President, to welcome you 
to this our third New England Convention. 
May harmony prevail, the elevation of our pro- 
fession, promotion of our association, and suc- 
cess of our convention, be our aim. 

First of all, let me thank you individually and 
collectively for your support to the committee 
in trying to make this convention a success. 
Especially do I extend the most sincere and 
heartfelt thanks to our friends, the manufact- 
urers and dealers, and ovr brothers outside of 
the State, who are so generously represented by 
their work and good wishes. Your committee 
feels highly pleased and well repaid for their 
labor by being able to bring to this convention 
such a fine lot of work. Never in my time 
in connection with conventions have I seen 
such a grand display of pictures. One would 
have to look several times to find one bad one 
in the whole collection. We have no doubt the 
cream of the United States, and the New Eng- 
land photographers have ample ground of feel- 
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ing satisfied with the opening of their third 
annual convention. 

Last year at the meeting in this hall we had 
with us a gentleman who was beloved by all, a 
gentleman who gave his whole soul and body to 
us, one whom you selected as your Secretary,— 
Mr. John Stalker, who has since passed away. 
To this gentleman’s memory I have to pay the 
honest tribute of a grateful heart; and, in say- 
ing this, I thank and praise him. 

There is here this year a depth of thought 
and meaning in these portraits and pictures, 
and we seem to have grasped all that is higher 
and nobler and best in the art of photography. 
A great deal of this success may be due to see- 
ing the work of others, to our conventions, and 
to the lectures. And I think that I have 
gathered upon our walls here, without mention- 
ing names, the choicest examples of work in 
our profession. The value of this kind of ex- 
hibition is that one can exhibit here freely with- 
out fear of personal criticism. As a proof of 
the success of our no prize convention, nearly 
every one whom I invited to contribute speci- 
mens of their best work responded. I am glad 
to say that this o prize convention will be taken 
up by other States. The Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Conventions and other State conventions 
will do the same thing. I fully believe and al- 
ways shall work for giving the honors only to 
those worthy of them, and I protest against giv- 
ing out medals to those not worthy of them. 

We have been fortunate in getting people here 
who will entertain and instruct you at your 
pleasure, and the memory of their presence will 
linger in our hearts. Professor Griffith, of De- 
troit, who is the hope of photographers and 
who has given more to our profession than any 
other outsider whom I have ever met, will ad- 
dress you later on “Pictures and How to make 
them.” 

There was to have been another gentleman, 
and it would have been a pleasure for us to 
hear Mr. Charles Abbott talk on “ Business 
Methods.” But I find, through a letter just re- 
ceived, that he will be unable to be with us; and 
the committee will endeavor to substitute some 
other interesting speaker in his place. 

Looking backwards a year, I am delighted to 
see the improvement that the New England 
Photographers have made in their work. Here 
you can make a comparison of your work with 
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that of others; and the criticism of several 


artists and photographers, as a committee, will 


tell you what there is in the work and whether 
it is good or bad. In closing, I have only a few 
suggestions to make. First, regarding the 
change in the constitution of the standing of 
associate members. In Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
there is an associate membership class, enti- 
tling as members to all privileges except voting. 
It would be well for us to adopt their methods 
in this respect. 

Second, do I recommend to have a committee 
appointed to confer with the photographers of 
New York State, with the view of consolidating 
the two States in one association. 

Third, do I suggest that we send a note to 
the National Convention to be read at their 
meeting next year,—the advisability of mak- 
ing the National Convention an exhibition of 
salon pictures chosen from all State conven- 
tions to compete for one or two grand prizes, 
whatever they may decide on. 

We will now proceed to take up the regular 
business of the convention. 


The question of admitting amateurs was then 
brought up, but was postponed until later, to be 
discussed at the regular business meeting. 

The president approved of association with 
amateurs, considering them very clever, and 
furnishing new ideas and suggestions worthy of 
imitation. 

He then spoke of the inability of one of the 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. Rowell, to attend the con- 
vention or do any work, owing to sickness. 

Under the head of new business a motion 
was made by Mr. M. D. Hanson that a set of 
resolutions be drawn on the death of Mr. John 
Stalker, to be presented to his wife. The Presi- 
dent appointed the following committee: Messrs. 
M. D. Hanson, W. H. Partridge, and W. T. 
Hunter. 

Meeting adjourned at 12.30. 


ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR GRIFFITH. 


Mr. President and Ladtes and Gentlemen of 
the Photographers’ Club of New England,—l\t 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to be able to 
bow to you in historic old Boston. I believe 
you are better by living in these New England 
States. 

I should think, as you go to your different 
towns about here, that you would be so filled 
with historic inspiration that you could not help 
but make grand pictures. 

Here you have the ocean with the waves that 
wash over Plymouth Rock. You have, out here 
at Salem, Hawthorne; at Cambridge, Long- 
fellow. Here with you, are many of the bright- 
est minds which the country has produced ; and, 
if you need more than that implies to make 
pictures, | ask what you expect the people in 
the West can do. 

But they are full of the motive power that 
will try anything and dare anything. 

The real artist has to get out into the woods 
where he can watch the clouds, and there he 
studies nature in all her various moods. 

But a man must be able to bring his pictures, 
and put them side by side with others that he 
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may be able to keep himself out of the rut and 
know that he is making pictures. Making pict 
ures is making something which is looked upon 
by photographers as meaning so many dollars 
and cents in their pockets. 

As he walks around that corridor and looks 
at the pictures, he makes up his mind that here 
is something for the artist; and he is going 
home to make some of those pictures. 

I find that now and then some one will say, 
“What is the use of spending so much time to 
work out an idea, when I can get so many dol 
lars for the pictures I sell?” Allow me to say 
that to a man who is deaf all music is nothing 
Now that man is blind and deaf who sees only 
dollars and cents in his profession. There is 
something higher than this in the art side of 
your calling. You want business, but you need 
art also. You never had too much art, and you 
never will. 

I believe that, if you put more thought into 
your pictures and became posted on the things 
that make pictures and know what shows heart 
and feeling, you would do better work. 

If you compare the pictures of five years ago 
with those of to-day, you will find that the 
former are all machine-made. 

Is the man behind the camera a machine? 
This camera is a means to an end; and, when 
you have put brains behind the camera and 
know the principles of composition, and have 
some idea of the value of light and shade,—for a 
picture does not consist in posing alone,—then 
you will make pictures. I am glad to see that 
the constant hammering of art ideals into your 
minds has elevated the picture quality of photo 
graphs more than any other one thing to-day ; 
but, at the same time, a part of your success 
depends upon your materials. If the man fails 
behind the camera, he will fail in his picture. 
If he fails in the dark room, he will fail in his 
picture. The very best plates you can secure, 
the best paper, and all the skill and intelligence 
you can bring to bear on your photographs will 
aid you on the artistic side. 

Rembrandt is the photographer’s god all over 
the world, because he understood light and 
shade; and there are two pictures here in your 
Art Museum by Rembrandt, one of Dr. Tulp 
and his wife, of which I wish to speak later. 

A man comes into your studio that you 
imagine you can take a picture of. The first 
thing for you to do with your sitter is to find 
out his temperament, what he is interested 
in. If it is the yacht race, talk to him of 
yachts, and see his face light up with animation 
Then take a picture that will be the man him 
self. Sometimes you get up in the morning 
from the wrong side of your bed. Now don't 
take any pictures that day, for your pictures 
will be failures. Get out into the woods close 
to Nature’s heart. Get up with your mind and 
brain clear, and make pictures for the very love 
of it. In studying the two pictures by Rem 
brandt, of which I have just spoken, it is well 
to know how Rembrandt came to paint them. 

To go back to Holland, I believe that Holland 
had just passed through a war with Spain, and 
the whole country was inaferment. The towns 
on the outer frontier were often attacked by the 
Spaniards, and a close watch was kept on all 
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strangers. Rembrandt wished to see the class 
of Dr. Tulp, without being seen himself. He 
bribed the janitor of the hall where Dr. Tulp 
was giving his lectures to let him step into a 
dark corner, behind the tapestry, and watch that 
lesson. He and a friend went there. They 
stood where they could look through a crevice 
of the tapestry; and see the light come down 
upon the glorious face of Dr. Tulp, and then 
upon the dead body that lay there. And when 
Dr. Tulp took up the arm of this dead, gray 
body, made an incision, and, lifting up the 
scissors, cut off a shred of flesh, and then de- 
scribed the action of the muscles of the human 
arm, Rembrandt became so excited that he 
thrust his whole head through the tapestry. 
There was a cry: “Gentlemen, draw your 
swords, we are betrayed. The Spaniards are 
upon us.” Then Rembrandt and his companion 
were dragged out. He said: “I am Rem- 
brandt, a painter. I wanted to see you when 
you were at work. I wanted to catch you in 
your natural positions, when you did not know 
I was watching.” Then, when all was fully un- 
derstood, Dr. Tulp led him to the door, and 
cautioned him againt the danger of such a pro- 
ceeding. And Rembrandt, like a madman, 
rushed along the streets to his studio; and, be- 
fore the light had died, he dashed off the first 
impression of the ‘ Lesson in Anatomy,”— that 
picture that seems to live and breathe and speak 
to you. It is a picture that appeals to you from 
the student’s eye. It caught that glorious ray 
of light that lights up those faces, full of anima- 
tion, full of thought, full of study, full of those 
things that make a grand man. That is how 
you ought to make pictures. 

To-day, three hundred years later, many 
stand before that picture rapt in admiration of 
the painter’s wonderful power. 

Yesterday I had a delightful visit to two old 
gentlemen. It pleased me and interested me 
intensely,— the simplicity and apparent love of 
their art shown by them in their studio. Their 
very souls were filled with art, and I came away 
filled with their simple power and impressive- 
ness. Now before I am through I am expected 
to criticise these photos, but 1 will do it with 
the kindliest spirit. 

A: man at Pittsburg once said to me: “ You 
made me so mad that I went home and told my 
wife I would never exhibit again. You took 
my pictures and tore them to pieces and ripped 
them up the back, and I vowed then I would 
make you take back what you said by the kind 
of pictures I would send to the next conven- 
tion.”” These pictures here please me for many 
reasons, just as faces please me. They are 
beautiful and dainty and exquisite, and some 
are boldly executed. 

Ruskin made Turner, and made the people of 
England recognize him simply because there 
was personality in the man who had the genius 
who could live for days and weeks in the gutters 
of London and then emerge to paint that marvel- 
lous “Slave Ship.” How many know Turner? 
How many have looked upon that wonderful 
picture in your Art Museum? Many things 
Boston has to be proud of; I have thought of 
the people of this city as specially favored be- 
cause of the art treasures and institutions of 
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learning in her midst. She has done much for 
the appreciation of art; but I cannot unde: 
stand the refusal of MacMonnies statue by her. 
I took up the paper the other day, and read of 
the forty volumes of “ David Harum” which had 
been purchased for your public library and had 
some pages torn out before going into general 
circulation because there were a few words on 
horse racing. I damn that Puritan feeling 
which discards the best things in literature and 
art, because you are great and good. That 
same MacMonnies who made the statue that 
you refused is recognized to-day by France and 
Germany. Out upon you that you cannot see 
the utter senselessness of your folly! 

In art there is no sex,—only line and pose; 
and, however nude the figure may be, if it is 
beautiful in line, it is clothed in beauty. In our 
art school we study from the nude, and we once 
advertised for models. An Irish woman came 
one day with her uncouth boy, and he was 
knock-kneed and all sorts of a figure; but he 
was her son, and was beautiful to Aer. I was 
unwilling to hurt her feelings; and so I ex- 
plained to her that we had models in our art 
classes who posed nude, and the students get 
around and learn to see and draw proportion 
and the sweep of line. I got some studies that 
were lying around to show her what I meant. 
I wish I could show you that woman’s expres- 
sion! Horror, disgust, motherly indignation 
were depicted there; and, turning to her boy, 
she said, “ Teddy, if I see you make a spectacle 
like that of yerself, I'll BATE the divil out of 
you! No, sir, my boy will be no dude.” And, 
turning on her heel, she swept out of the room. 

Now I can understand that woman’s indigna- 
tion. She was ignorant, if you will; but her 
mother’s love challenges our admiration. 

They tell me that in heaven the angels are 
clothed in light and purity, but I never heard 
that there would be dressmakers and tailors 
there. 

If you go to Athens to-day, you will see the 
athletes playing and running. They start out 
clothed; but, after a while, they will throw off 
their garments and race nude, in the open air, 
just as God made them. And it is only the vile 
American who makes comments. 

I believe the photographer is being recog- 
nized simply because he is teaching himself the 
foundations of art. He will soon learn to know 
what beauty is; and learn to make use of the 
best things on earth. Study posing, and always 
have a pose for each person that is new only 
because it fits them. 

I wish to ask you if there is anything under 
the sun that is new? Do you know that the 
Egyptian had his system of telegraphy four 
thousand years ago? Do you know that, when 
a message is sent inland to-day in Africa, the 
natives are advised sooner than the civilized 
troops? If you will go and get Pliny,— and Pliny 
lived nineteen hundred years ago,— he will tell 
you of a ring which Nero wore, looking through 
which, while sitting on the upper seats of the 
Coliseum at Rome, he could look on the com- 
batants in the arena and see their faces. It was 
an opera glass which he used two thousand 
years ago. 

Some gentleman this morning asked me if | 
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approved of admitting amateurs to your club. 
I would like to hear that discussed later on. 
Do you know that amateurs have discovered 
the greatest things in photography? A lens is 
only a sort of telescope; and, do you know, that 
the first telescope was made by a boy, the first 
experiments with a dry-plate was made by a 
boy, and the first electric light photograph was 
made by a boy. Let the amateurs in your 
work, and you will find that these boys know 
the principles that go to make an Angelus. 

Here comes a young man or a young woman 
who, you feel, can do something artistic. Be 
careful how you handle such a person. They 
will start you up from your lethargy. Here is 
an amateur who opens a little studio, who knows 
lighting and posing generally. That man is wise, 
because, with all his wealth of wisdom, he will 
take great care if he makes portraits of his sit- 
ters. He watches their movements to catch the 
right expression. j 

If I had a gallery, I would work so hard that 
it would be a pleasure to me to take pictures. 
The human face is so full of thought and ani- 
mation that I would get into the photograph the 
best there is, and let the soul speak. If a young 
maiden came to me, I would give you a face so 
full of thought and expression that you would 
fall in love with her womanliness. If I took a 
young man, I would make it so honest and ear- 
nest that it would seem equal to conquer the 
world. If I took the face of a mother, I would 
make it so full of a mother’s love that it would 
appeal to every one who saw it. I would put in 
the middle-aged man a determination, a firm will 
to master the hard problems of life. If an old 
lady, I would put that same sweetness and se- 
renity that you find in the pictures of Rem- 
brandt’s mother. In the old man, I would give 
you a face that would tell you that he had con- 
quered in life’s battle; and now come before 
death, inspired by faith, he exclaims, “O Grave, 
where is thy victory? O Death, where is thy 
sting?” 


In the morning previous to the opening of the 
regular session there was a demonstration of 
Velox. 

In the evening the manufacturers and stock 
dealers, through their kindness, gave the mem- 
bers a theatre party at Keith’s, which was 
greatly enjoyed by all who attended. 


SECOND DAY. 


Convention opened on Friday, October 6, at 
10.20 A.M. The President made a few remarks 
in regard to holding the banquet, and said that, 
if a banquet was held, it would cost $2.00 a 
plate, and 50 would be necessary to make satis- 
factory arrangements. 

The President then called for a rising vote; 
but, not having a majority, he appointed the 
following committee to do the best they could: 
Messrs. H. A. Collings, H. H. Pierce, and C. W. 
Hearn. 

The President then appointed the following 
Committee on Nominations: Messrs. C. J. 
Horner, G. L. Hurd, W. C. King, J. F. Choice- 
ner, and C. L. Blair. After this committee was 
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appointed, the change in Constitution and By- 
laws was brought up for discussion, and the 
following changes made. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REVISING 
CONSTITUTION. 

The following changes are recommended : — 

ARTICLE I. to read: This Association shall 
be called the Photographers’ Association of 
New England. 

ARTICLE II. to read: Section 1. Member- 
ship shall consist of two kinds, active and 
associate. 

Sect. 2. Active membership shall mean: 
Any photographer in New England, or his em- 
ployee, who shall comply with Constitution and 
By-laws of this Association, shall be entitled to 
active membership, and shall enjoy all the priv- 
ileges of the Association. 

Sect. 3. Associate membership. Any artist 
or art student, an amateur photographer, any 
stock dealer, manufacturer, or his represent 
ative, or any photographer outside of New 
England, shall be entitled to associate member- 
ship if they meet the requirements of the Con- 
stitution and By-laws of the Association. 

ARTICLE III. to read: Section 1. Active 
members who are proprietors of studios in New 
England shall be required to pay an initiation 
fee of two dollars and one year’s dues, two dol- 
lars, in advance to the Secretary. Employees 
shall pay annual dues of two dollars, and no in- 
itiation fee shall be required. 

An amendment was made on Article III. Sec- 
tion 1 by Mr. Collings, and seconded by Mr. 
Hearn, that employees be charged $1.00 instead 
of $2.00. 

Sect. 2. Associate members shall be required 
to pay a membership fee of two dollars each 
year in advance to the Secretary. They shall 
not be eligible to office or vote at Association 
meetings. 

Sect. 3. Manufacturers, dealers, or their rep- 
resentatives, who hoid associate membership, 
shall not be allowed the freedom of convention 
hall to transact or solicit business with members 
without having previously contracted for space 
or desk room. 

ARTICLE V. to read: Section 1. The officers 
of this Association shall consist of a President, 
First Vice-President, and four Second Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

The President and Vice-Presidents, one to be 
chosen from each of the New England States. 

By-Laws. ARTICLEI. Section 1. The meet- 
ings of the Association shall be held annually, 
the location of the next meeting to be deter- 
mined at the meeting one year previous by the 
majority of members present. 

ARTICLE II. Sect. 3. The Secretary shall re- 
ceive five per cent. of the gross annual receipts 
as full compensation for his serviceS. 

Sect. 4. The Treasurer shall give an indem- 
nity bond that shall be satisfactory to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and said bond shall remain 
in the custody of the President of the Associa- 
tion during the term of the Treasurer in office. 

He shall receive three per cent. of the gross 
annual receipts in full compensation for his ser- 
vices. 
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A motion was made by Mr. Holman and sec- 
onded by Mr. Collings that the Treasurer re- 
ceive three per cent. plus his indemnity bond 

ARTICLE III. Sect. 2. Executive Committee 
shall consist of the President, five Vice-Presi- 
dents, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

It was voted by an amendment that the Exec- 
utive Board consist of President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and First Vice-President. Anamend- 
ment was then substituted that the Board con 
sist of President, Secretary, and Treasurer, which 
was passed. 

ARTICLE V. Section 1. Last clause to read: 
A notice of such amendment shall be given at a 
previous session of the Association. 

Sect. 3. This Association shall pay the ex 
penses of the Executive Committee while in 
session by draft on Treasurer. 

(Signed) GroRGE H. VAN NORMAN, 
Chairman of Committee. 


A motion by Mr. Holman to refer back to 
Article II. Section 1 to insert the word * hono- 
rary,” and have the clause read as follows: 
Membership shall consist of three kinds, active, 
associate, and honorary. He then proposed the 
names of Professor Griffith, Detroit, Mr. George 
G. Rockwood, New York, and Mr. Pirie Mc- 
Donald, Albany, as honorary members. 

The following resolutions on John Stalker, 
late Secretary, were read and passed : — 


Whereas it has pleased the All-wise Ruler in 
His own way to take from among our members 
our honored Secretary, Mr. John Stalker, one 
of the first members of this club and an active 
worker in its interests,— 

Resolved, That as a fellow-worker in the 
cause of photography, as a promoter of its in- 
terests, good government, and good morals, the 
club received his earnest support. 

Resolved, That with us his memory will ever 
be cherished, and that we render to his be- 
reaved wife our deep sympathy in her affliction. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the wife of Mr. Stalker; also that they 
be placed on the records of the Photographers’ 
Club of New England. 

(Signed) M. D. HANson, 

W. H. PARTRIDGE, 

W. T. HUNTER, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
SosTON, Oct. 6, 1899 


No further business to come before the meet- 
ing, it was adjourned at 11.55. The rest of the 
day was taken up by Professor Griffith’s criti- 
cisms on the pictures and a short address by 
George G. Rockwood, of New York. 

Mr. Griffith’s remarks made up a running 
criticism of composition, color, and effects as 
exemplified in pictures selected from the display 
of the many prints on the walls. Some of the 
points he made were : — 

“ A painting or a photograph may be wonder- 
ful in technicality and not impress people. It 
may be deficient in technicality, but so fine in 
conception and effect that people say, ‘ There’s 
a picture to live with.’ This goes to show that 
the best photographs are those in which the 
photographer has made use of the best elements 
of art,— in which the subject has been studied 
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as the subject of a painting is studied, with in- 
telligence and spirit. Great pictures come from 
great thoughts, not from accident. Accidental 
pictures are notes for the photographer, as 
sketches are for the painter. 

“There are two great standards,— simplicity 
and action. The Germans say, ‘God made our 
bodies: we make our faces.’ The face denotes 
the character of the individual. It is a true in- 
dex if it is studied properly. The face idealized 
to indicate the character is the photographer’s 
masterpiece. I have seen photographs that 
were brutally like the subject: they were one- 
sided, uninteresting failures. With the most 
artistic photograph in hand, an intelligent per- 
son should be able to discern to a great degree 
the personality, the temperament, the habits, 
the character, of the subject.” 

Prof. Griffith picked up a superb platinum 
print, declaring that he had never seen it before, 
had never seen the subject,— a man with a Van- 
dyck beard, in dark clothes,— didn’t know who 
he was, and didn’t know who took the picture. 
He studied the portrait, and described the im- 
pression of the subject which he received. 
When he had finished, he asked whether any 
one in the hall knew the subject. A man stood 
up to say the impression was nearly perfect, as 
he knew the subject well. 

One or two technical points that Prof. Griffith 
emphasized were these : — 

“ Pay close, thoughtful attention to the com- 
position of your pictures, with a view of making 
prominent some particular attribute. Keep to 
the eternal fitness of things. A white back- 
ground is fit for the portrait of a dainty lady in 
a white dress, such as you see in this picture. 
Here’s a stern, dignified old gentleman against 
the same background. The two don’t hold to- 
gether, you see. Here’s a beautiful conception, 
—a tender-faced old lady playing on a piano to 
amuse an invalid. It is poetic. But see, the 
photographer forgot to put aside this sewing- 
machine in the corner. It mars the sentiment 
of the picture. 

“ Another thing: remember that white is the 
cheapest color a painter uses, and white light 
is the cheapest element a photographer can use. 
Keep down the white lights. Soften the tone. 
You will find a great difference in effect. Think 
of Rembrandt.” 


ADDRESS OF Mr. GEorGE G. RocKWooD OF 
NEW YORK. 

It was only a few moments ago that I was 
aware that I was to speak to you, and I find it 
a very ungracious task to address so intelligent 
an audience without due preparation. Therefore, 
my remarks may be somewhat disconnected. 

I think your exhibition is, considering the 
number of pictures, the finest we have had in 
the country. There is more excellent work 
here, in proportion to the size of the exhibit, 
than at Celeron, or at any national exhibition 
that I have attended. 

I still find, however, a little tendency to ex- 
tremes,— effect rather than artistic excellence, 
eccentricity rather than naturalness. 

There never was a great advance in the world 
of art, politics, science, or religion, that did not 
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find its final upheaval in a fanatic.— some man 
or men who sacrificed, may be, everything, per- 
haps life, to make it a success. Not to mention 
the old masters, and to come down to later 
days, we had our George Innes and William 
Page, and much harm they did, but to whom we 
must credit much that is good. So in the 
advent of some of the extreme idealists in our 
own art. 

We have had much to learn, and we have 
learned a great deal; but it is not wise to cast 
aside all your own ideals and all you have 
learned to follow these men blindly. The 
teachings of Professor Charles Abbott and 
Professor Griffith, and their exhibition of the 
old masters, were for instruction, not imitation,— 
not for us to make “old masters,” but to teach 
us the best way to light and pose our subjects. 

Those of you who were at Celeron know how 
much there was to be learned from these classic 
works in the particulars named. It is better 
to have common sense and exhibit that common 
sense in our every-day work, and with it retain 
our own personality, than to strive blindly after 
the unattainable, and thus throw our career 
away. 

Retain your characteristics, improve on them ; 
but do not slavishly follow others, good or bad. 
Common sense is better than genius. 

There once came to New York a young man 
with a wonderful voice, who sang almost per- 
fectly. He had but little confidence in himself, 
and fell into the hands of a “ famous voice- 
strainer.’ After two years I asked him to sing 
to me. He replied, “I cannot sing any more 
now: my teacher has taken my voice apart, and 
is going to reconstruct it.” 

The purpose of taking his voice apart was to 
improve it; but it took from him his personality 
and soul, and he never sang again to any pur- 
pose. Now, to sum up, do not attempt to 
begin all over again in copying strictly the 
‘“‘old masters,” or the modern idealists. Do 
not tear down, but build and improve on the 
good foundation that you have. Finally, study 
concentration, simplicity, and guard your own 
personality. 


There was a demonstration by the Aristo 
Company in one of the adjoining rooms, and 
the evening was concluded by a lecture on 
“ Photography in Colors.” 

The speaker was George H. Van Norman, of 
Springfield, who, after a half-hour’s address, 
illustrated some of his instructive deductions by 
use of the stereopticon and canvas. Mr. Van 
Norman’s address was altogether technical in 
its treatment. 

He began with an historical review of the 
rise of investigations of color photography. It 
dates back in its rudiments to 1848 or perhaps 
earlier. Little progress seemed to be made, 
however, until 1861, when discoveries by Max- 
well opened the field still further. ‘lhe light on 
this department has since increased, an especial 
impetus having been given it by discoveries in 
1890, 1891, and recently. Many of the discov- 
eries have been made by the Germans. He 
thought the art still in its infancy, however, and 
prophesied that five years would probably see 
marvellous advances. Photography in colors 
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has been the dream of artists, and it may yet be 
realized in almost perfect form. 

The three colors most used are red, green, 
and blue. In addition, however, yellow is pos- 
sible. The process of printing in colors, all 
being used at the same time, is also possible. 
Limitless opportunities present themselves to 
the investigator. 

Mr. Van Norman’s screen views were beauti- 
ful, and showed the various colors very clearly. 
The speaker was assisted in some of his de- 
scriptions by Professor Griffith. 

At the close of the lecture the annual ban- 
quet was held at the Hotel Thorndike at 
9 P.M. 


THIRD DAY. 


Meeting called to order 10.55 by the Presi- 
dent. The report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee was as follows :— 

President, George M. Bolton, Rockville, 
Conn ; Secretary, H. A. Collings, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Treasurer, George H. Van Norman, 
Springfield, Mass.; First Vice-President, C. W. 
Hearn, Boston; Vice-President, C. W. King, 
Portland, Me.; Vice-President, W. G. C. Kim- 
ball, Concord, N.H.; Vice-President, J. C. 
Howe, Brattleboro, Vt.; Vice-President, W. A. 
Sands, Providence, R.I. 

The motion for nominations to close on the 
name of Mr. Bolton for President was lost, and 
Mr. Pierce of Providence, R.I., was nominated 
with him. 

Mr. Holman spoke as follows in nominating 
Mr. Pierce: — 


Mr. President,— Among the many important 
pieces of legislation which have confronted our 
convention in the last three days, none has 
been more important, none has os so vital 
to our future interests, none has been so 
fraught with failure or success, as the wise 
selection of him who shall guide our photo- 
graphic ship of state for the coming year. We 
must realize that we have taken some most 
radical steps in the conduct of the affairs of our 
association ; and, having taken these advanced 
positions, we must be prepared to stand or fall 
by the consequences of them. We need as our 
chief executive this coming year, of all years, 
one whose name is well and favorably known 
throughout the photographic world, one whose 
famous productions and unquestioned skill 
shall command at once the respect and admira- 
tion of our fraternity. There are few, indeed, 
among us, Mr. President, who can fill the re- 
quirements of the position as its needs demand. 
We are fortunate, sir, exceedingly fortunate, in 
having among our membership a man pre- 
eminently qualified, by virtue of his art, skill, 
and business ability, to fulfil every requirement 
of this exacting position. Mr. President, in this 
case the office seeks and needs the man, while 
the man neither needs nor seeks the office. 

While the duties of a nominating committee 
are well understood, and in our case were un- 
doubtedly undertaken and performed in good 
faith, yet the work of such a committee always 
partakes of the flavor of aristocracy; and I am 
strongly inclined, in a convention of this char- 
acter, to a more democratic measure, and thereby 
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allow the full and untrammelled voice of the peo- 
ple to be heard by nominations from the floor. 
I therefore take both pride and pleasure in pre- 
senting to this convention for its suffrages a 
name you can conjure with in the photographic 
world, a name that will demand for our walls 
next year the best productions of our best 
artists,— the name, sir, of Mr. Henry H. Pierce, 
of Rhode Island. 


The President appointed the following com- 
mittee to distribute and collect ballots: Messrs. 
Hearn, Horner, and Collings. The vote for 
President was as follows: total vote, 72; nec- 
essary for choice, 37. Mr. Bolton had 28, Mr. 
Pierce 44. 

A motion was made by Mr. Bolton that the 
vote be made unanimous. 

On a motion to elect a Secretary (Mr. H. A. 
Collings), Secretary Putnam was instructed to 
cast one ballot; and the same was done for 
Treasurer (G. H. Van Norman) and for first 
Vice-President (C. W. Hearn). 

Nominations for Vice-President of Maine 
were opened. Mr. C. W. King and George B. 
Webber were nominated. Whole number of 
votes cast, 64; necessary for choice, 33. Mr. 
King had 37. Mr. Webber had 27. 

Nominations of Vice-President of Connecticut 
were opened with J. T. Collyer and George M. 
solton as nominees, both of whom withdrew, 
after which Mr. C. A. Johnston was elected and 
the Secretary instructed to cast one ballot. 

Vice-President for New Hampshire was Mr. 
W. G. C. Kimball. He was elected. 

Nominations for Vice-President for Vermont 
were opened, and Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Emery, and 
Mr. Howe as nominees. Whole number of 
votes, 46; necessary for a choice, 24. Mr. 
Wyatt, 35; Emery, 11. 

After the election of officers a motion of 
thanks was given the retiring officers of the 
club. 

The President then introduced Mr. Cobb for 
a few remarks, after which the President intro- 
duced Mr. Pirie McDonald, who gave a talk on 
“ Carbons, and How to make them.” 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention,— 
The first intimation that I had that I was to 
speak to you was the reading of my name on 
the printed programme that I would talk on the 
“Value of Carbon.” I also noticed that my 
friend Professor Griffith was to precede me. 
very time I speak after Professor Griffith, I 
feel that it were utter nonsense for me to say 
anything; and it is only the kindness and the 
enthusiasm of my professional friends that 
enables me to address you. 

Griffith is the song-bird of our profession. 
Ile has the power of translating to us beautiful 
thoughts which we are not able to put into 
words ourselves. 

Griffith, to me, is one of the most remarkable 
men I have ever known. With his study and 
experience, a man whose life is spent in gather- 
ing facts that are interesting to us, it makes it 
almost impossible for me to give you anything 
that is interesting. 

Our venerable friend Mr. Cobb has talked 
to us on art, and for me to say anything after 
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him seems utter insolence. I wish you to re- 
member that carbon may be considered in two 
distinct phases,— the educational and the com- 
mercial. There is no necessity for argument 
on the commercial score, for even the least 
refined of your clients appreciate the superior 
qualities which are so manifest. It is the edu- 
cational side to which I wish to direct your at- 
tention. 

Carbon is capable of being softer and 
stronger than albumen, with as good whites 
and better blacks than platinum, and, when 
desirable, combining all of the delicacy of 
definition and the many other advantages of the 
emulsion papers. All of these good qualities 
can be accentuated at will. 

If you make negatives for albumen or an emul- 
sion paper or platinum, you learn that certain 
tendencies must be avoided; and in your avoid- 
ance of them you are narrowed down to a 
course of procedure in lighting and in chemical 
effect, so that after a very little while you find 
yourself becoming narrow and limited. This, 
indeed, may be applied to the use of any one 
product. 

Of course, we all have to work for a living; 
and after a while we begin to feel that time 
used in experiment is wasted. However, if you 
change the term to schooling, there are many 
things that you can and will do without this 
feeling of waste. If a physician were to stop 
reading when he received his diploma, he would 
soon become /assé ; and so it is with us. If we 
wish to grow, it is necessary to set apart some 
time for the study of those things purely zs- 
thetic and which have no bearing directly on 
the finance of our business. 

Carbon is most exacting as to the technical 
qualities of your negative, and as such is the 
best mentor you can have wherewith to judge 
your status as a workman, whether you are 
growing or going backward. 

Many of you become so used to the mere 
negative making that you lose your grip on the 
printing. A man who dines only on soup, and 
who does not ask for fish and the roast, is in- 
sufficiently fed; and so it is with those who 
make only negatives. The diet is unhealthy, 
for you are eating only the first course. 

William Morris of Kelmscott fame was at 
soul an artist. He found that his writings were 
not being printed according to his notions of 
what constituted good taste; and he loved them 
so much that, in order that there be nothing un- 
worthy about them, he made the type, printed 
the books, and bound them himself,— with his 
own hands,—that they might represent him 
and his ideas most truly. 

You cannot all do all of your own work; but, 
when a negative is really the result of a concep- 
tion, it is impossible to intrust its fulfilment 
(which is the point) to another. 

If you make such a negative and from it 
make such a print as you feel to be the absolute 
execution and completion of your design, you 
will grow stronger even in your negative 
making. 

Does it not appeal to you that you should 
make carbon prints yourself, with your own 
hand? For carbon is the most capable and 
most adaptable. Here endeth my plea for 
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carbon. Now in regard to pictures for exhibi- 
tion, I would rather have a dozen men come 
here next year, each with a picture under his 
coat,— something which is the embodiment of 
a conception, something of which he is proud, 
‘and something which he loves,—than a hall 
filled with the “products of an establishment.” 
The door to those things truly beautiful is only 
open to those who love the road that leads 
to it. 

I have made money and spent it, and I will 
make more money and spend it, to satisfy my 
hunger for the beautiful. 

I tell you I have not made my pictures for 
money alone. I have made them because I 
love to make them. I had a yearning to create 
something which was beautiful, and it is that 
love which is within me which enables me to 
delight in infinite trouble and pains. 

I feel that my mission will be accomplished if 
I can make you want to make a something 
merely decause it is beautiful. 

Many people despise plagiarism, and justly; 
but the copying of a thing for the purpose of 
learning how it was done is not plagiarism. 
Ruskin, in his “ Elements of Drawing,” instructs 
you to get certain points and copy them with a 
lead-pencil in order to acquire the handling; 
and that is the only spirit in which you should 
copy the work of any man. Too many people 
copy another man’s thought and technique 7” 
toto and present it as their own. That is 
plagiarism. 

Markham’s “ Man with the Hoe” gives rise 
to the thought that we are all hoeing,— some 
harder than others. The men who are hoeing 
the hardest are those who are reducing their 
ideas to facts, those who are creating. Those 
who hoe the least are those who copy and 
plagiarize. 

It is not square to have all the hoeing done 
by one set of men. If you hoe a little, there 
will be less hoeing forced on those who are 


already hardest worked. Now, when you go 
home, everybody hoe a little, and bring us a 
something next year that you have put your 
heart into, that has been made because you 
loved to make it, being utterly regardless of 
the dollars and cents. 

You will be helping us all; for whatever 
comes from love is good, be it as imperfect as it 
may, and you will be doing part of the hoeing. 


Meeting adjourned at 1.20 P.M. 


Meeting called at 2.30 P.M. 

A motion to ask the makers of salon pictures 
was made by Mr. Pierce, and seconded by Van 
Norman, that the Secretary be instructed to 
invite each maker of the salon prints to con- 
tribute some to our club. 

A motion by Mr. Van Norman, and seconded 
by Mr. Collings, that Article III. Sect. 2 of the 
By-laws be made to read as follows: The Execu- 
tive Committee shall consist of President, First 
Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

A motion was made by Mr. Collings, and 
seconded by Mr. Fuller, that the next Conven- 
tion be held in Boston. Convention closed at 
3 P.M., although the exhibition remained open 
to the public until 8 p.m. 

The Committee on Awards, consisting of 
Professor Griffith, Mr. E. F. Hall, and Mr. 
Hopkinson, selected twenty-two choice pictures, 
and set them apart as possessing superior ex 
cellence. 

The names of those entitled to this dis- 
tinction were as follows: Henry Pierce, H. 
Schervee, W. H. Partridge, G. H. Van Norman, 
Reeves of Indiana, A. C. Smith, Mrs. A. K. 
Robinson, G. Tingley, D. Rosser, Mrs. C. F. 
Conley, E. F. Hall, F. R. Barrows, Pirie Mc- 
Donald, A. Marshall, H. Strauss, and Elias 
Goldensky. 


The Convention then adjourned. 
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